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My dear L : With a few remarks about islands, I will now 
close this series of letters upon geography. At some future time I 
may write down some lessons I have often given upon the distin- 
cuished cities of the world, and if so I will send them to you. But 
alter these successive surveys of the earth’s surface, I think it will be 
well to let the atlas be studied with reference to its minuter and 
artificial divisions, always keeping in mind that such lessons should be 
enlivened by all possible associations of natural or of human history. 

A survey of islands will be interesting, on account of curious circum- 
stances in their formation. They are either volcanic, coralline, gradual 
deposits, or separated from the coasts of continents and larger islands 
by the action of the sea. 

The great divisions of islands are those of the African islands, the 
West Indies, Australasia, Polynesia, the Polar Isles, and the Eastern 
Archipelago. The African islands are the Azores, Canaries, Cape de 
Verde Islands, St. Helena, Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, the Comoro 
Isles, ahd Socotra. 

The Azores, (nine in number,) lic between 37° and 40° N. lat., and 
25° and 32° W. long. From appearances, they were undoubtedly 
produced by the action of subterranean fire, although no volcano is 
now in operation. Islets have been thrown up in the neighboring sea, 
as lately as in I8Li, when flames, like a host of sky-rockets, says Mr. 
Murray, “ were seen bursting from under the sea; but in this instance 
the rocks ejected did not rise above the surface of the water.” 

In 1720, an English captain saw one emerge from the water with 
an explosion resembling the discharge of a train of artillery. Hot 
springs abound in the Azores, so hot, in some places, as to burn the 
hand that teuches the water. ‘There are many high mountains in 
these islands, and the soil is extremely fertile, gtain springing up in the 
very crevices of the voleanic rocks. 

» In the Canary Islands, (ten in number.) which are of similar for- 
mation, the mountains shoot to an amazing height. The Peak of 
Teneriffe is 12,000 feet high. ‘The rocks rise from the sea in basaltic 
columns, ofen bearing the : aspect of loity castles. Humboldt mentions 
the steep ascent of this Peak as affording the most rapid transition 
known from a tropical to an arctic vegetation. The volcano was 
burning in the last century. 
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The Cape de Verde Islands, (ten in number,) rise into very high 
mountains, and are much less productive than the Canaries, on account 
of tlie long droughts which prevail. The climate is probably affected 
by the hot breezes of the African desert. Salt is formed in these 
islands by natural evaporation. In Mayo thete is a large pond into 
which the sea is received at high water, and the salt completely 
formed before the next tide. : 

Ascension is a solitary, barren rock, far out at sea. 

St. Helena presents to the sea an immense perpendicular wall of 
rock, from 600 to 1200 feet high. On the summit is a fertile plain. 
There are only four small openings in the wall, in the largest of which 
stands James ‘Town. 

Madagascar, 840 miles long and 200 broad, is traversed by a chain 
of lofty mountains covered with very ancient trees, and containing 
valuable mines. 

Bourbon consists entirely of the heights and slopes of two great 
mountain chains, one containing a volcano in perpetual action, which 
ejects fire, smoke, and ashes from lateral fissures, and not from a crater. 
A great part of the island is called “ burnt ground. ” But some parts 
are fertile, and the coffee found there is second only to the Arabian. 

Mauritius, Comoro, and Socotra, are lofty and mountainous. Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon belong, by their vegetation, to Asia. 

The Seychelles, north-east of Madagascar, are distinguished by the 
growth of the curious palm tree which bears the double cocoa-nuts, 
known no where else, and so long a subject of superstition. Before 
the discovery of these islands, the double cocoa-nuts were supposed to 
grow in the sea, and beneath the surface, upon a palm tree, which van- 
ished whenever approached by man. At that time, the nuts were only 
found floating upon the Indian Ocean, but, though often partly decayed, 
were so highly valued that they were called a “miracle of nature.” 
From one hundred and twenty, to one hundred and fifty crowns were 
paid for a single nut, which was considered a specific for all diseases, 
and an antidote to all poisons, even when its shell only was used as a 
drinking-cup. In the Seychelles these trees grow close together by 
thousands, the young trees springing up around the older ones. A 
new leaf is formed every year, and also falls annually, leaving at its 
base a ring by which the age of the tree can be told. One hundred 
and thirty years are required for its full growth. The crown or cab- 
bage in the midst of the leaves is eaten; the trunk is used for build- 
ing; the foliage for thatching, and even for the walls of houses. A 
hundred leaves are sufficient to construct a house, including partitions, 
doors, and windows. The down attached to the young foliage serves 
for filling beds; the ribs of the leaves are made into baskets and 
brooms, and vessels capable of holding six or eight pints are made of 
the nut-shells. It is, in short, one of those wonderful productions 
which seem to be provisions of nature for those revions of the earth 
where human beings are cut off from easy communication with the 
world and its resources. The marine shells that abound in the seas 
near the African islands are very splendid. ‘The most beautiful are 
the many-ribbed Harpas, and the Melanias, whose vaulted spires 
enclose two or three setaceous bristles. a peculiarity of this shell. 
The African islands may be classed among those which are called 
volcanic. 
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We will now survey the islands of Polynesia, because they form the 
most striking contrast to those just described. Polynesia is a word sig- 
nifving the many isles, and it comprises the numerous groups of unde 
with Which a great part of the Pacific Ocean is studded. They 
occupy a space in the Pacific Ocean including ne arly 100° of longi- 
tude and 50° of latitude. They lie chiefly between ‘the tr ‘opies, and 
are so very diminutive that they deserve only the name of ¢slets. 
They are mostly coralline, and even those which are volcanic are 
surrounded by coral reefs, and in some instances entirely enélosed 
within them. Such are Gambier’s Islands, a group consisting of five 
large and several small islands lying entirely in a lagoon formed by a 
coral reef. One peculiarity of these reefs is, that the ‘y are all highest 
on the windward side, and that the entrances into the lazoons. when 
such occur, are always on the leeward. The lagoons are thus left 
undisturbed by the action of the sea, which spends its fury on the out- 
ward wall. ‘This wall is often built up from an unfathomable depth. It 
is supposed by some geologists, that these lagoons are collections of 
water in the craters of extinct voleanocs. The coral builders do not 
live at a very great depth; a tribe of insects, called the medri ~ 
which live at the greatest depth, probably lay the foundation of th 
reefs subsequently elevated by the slow processes of the coral haidiiee. 
When these reach the surface of the water, they. cease to work, and, 
after building in a lateral direction for a while, apparently cease to 
live. In no instance is living coral found attached to living coral, and 
to this repulsive action of the species, of which there are many, we are 
indebted for the symmetrical forms of the various specimens of this 
beautiful production of the seas. 

The Society Islands are the finest of Polynesia, though not the 
largest. Otaheite has been called the “gem of the Pacific.”” One of 
the loftiest mountains is here, and, indeed, the whole island is formed 
of high mountains and beautiful hills, with a narrow plain near the 
sea. The whole island, being beautifully watered, is covered with the 
richest vegetation. On the coralline isles the pandanus and the cocoa- 
nut tree prevail. The tutui tree affords a nut which was used for 
torches before the introduction of oil by the whale ships.“ It is full of 
a rich oil,” says Mr. Murray, “ and, after being slightly baked, is formed 
into torches by stringing thirty or forty nuts together on a rush, and 
enclosing them in leaves of the pandanus and other trees. After bei mg 


lighted, before one nut is consumed, the flame is communicated to the ; 


oil of the one below; and, as the blaze expires, the shell of the ex- 
hausted nut is struck off till the whole are consumed.” In the islands 
of Polynesia are found those trees from whose bark cloth is made. In 
some instances, itis torn in large portions from the bark, and requires 
no preparation for use. It constitutes the clothing of the inhabitants, 
who live in avery rude state. Little is known of the animals of these 
islands. it is supposed they are very small, and not numerous. 
‘Thirty-two coral islands lie in one group, twenty-nine of which con- 
tain lagoons. Beside these, Ducie’s Island, Henderson, Low Islands 
or Paumatn, the Friendly Isles, many of the Carolines, and the Central 
Archipelago or Mulzraves, are of coral formation. Easter Island, 
Otaheite, Marquesas, New Hebrides, the Sandwich Islands, South 
Shetland and South Orkneys, Juan Fernandez, Gallapagos, Society 
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Isles, Mendana, Archipelago, Fejee, Navigator’s, some of the Carolines. 
Polews, and Ladrones, are lofty and volcanic, apparently thrown up at 
onee by subterrancan convulsions. Some of these, as has already been 
mentioned, are surrounded by coral reefs. 

Islands of this description are also found elsewhere. In the Ara- 
bian Gulf, the Maldives are a chain of coral reefs and islets grouped jy 
circular forms, and each circle, or atoll, as it is termed, containing a 
lazoon from fifteen to twenty fathoms deep. Outside the circle of 
islets are coral reefs extending to the distance of two or three miles. 
and beyond these, and in the channels between the atolls, no soundines 
have been found at immense depths. The Maldives extend 486 gco- 
graphics al miles due north and south. The Laccadives, of similar 
formation, run iy the same line with the Maldives on the north, and 
the Chagos Archipelago on the south. It is thought they may all be 
the summits of volcanoes, and belonging to the same chain. The vol- 
eanocs in Java and Sumatra run in a linear direction, and are often 
separated from each other by inte ‘rvals corresponding to those between 

he atolls of the Maldives. They rise to various heights, from five to 
ten thousand feet above their base, and if submerged would leave an 
unfathomable ocean in the intermediate spaces. ‘These are nearly the 
words of Mr. Lyell, whose authority [ always take on such subjects, 
It is also Mr. Lyell’s opinion, that the calcareous masses usually 
termed coralline, are not exclusively the work of zoophytes, but consist 
also of many shells of various species. . 

From Barren Island, above Nicobar, in the Bay of Bengal, a volcanic 
band, cqual in length to that of the Andes, extends through Sumatra 
and Java to the Spice Islands, and thence north through the Philip- 
pines, Japan Isles, and Kuriles to Kamschatka, and across in an 
easterly direction to the Aleutian or Fox Islands, ending in the penin- 
sula of Alaska, where is situated Mount Elias, the only active volcano 
iT orth America, above Mexico. ‘The volcanic range,” says Mr. 
Lyell, + is also prolonged 1 in another direction through Borneo, Celebes, 
Janda, New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, “and various other 
parts of the Polynesian Archipelago.’ 

The East Indian Archipelago, including the islands just mentioned, 
lies east of Hindostan, and south.of Further India and China, directly 
bencath the equator, extending more than thirty degrees, or 2100 
miles. Lofty ranges of mountains traverse the interior of these islands, 
and many peaks are voleanic. Mount Ophir, in Sumatra, rises 13,942 
feetabove the Atlantic, and is crowned almost to its pinnacle with 
forests, shrubs, and aromatic plants. The rivers are not long, but 
humerous, and never dry at any season. Ranges of volcanic moun- 
tains, 12,000 feet high, divide Java into eastern and western portions. 
Celebes, the largest of the Moluccas, contains many active volcanoes. 
Borneo, the largest island in the world, next to New Holland, 
almost covered with mountains, 8000 feet high. The Philippines, (nine 
in number.) are also mountainous, and, unlike many regions so lofty, 
they are all luxuriant beyond description. Situated directly under the 
most intense rays of the sun, their surfaces would be parched and 
burning, if it were not for the beneficent waters which fertilize them. 
Nature in these re gions runs wild, as it were, and the vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral productions almost baffle the nomenclatures of science. 
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South America alone vies with this Archipelago in the splendor of its 
birds and insects, and the treasure of its mines. Borneo is eclebrated 
for its gold and diamonds. New Guinea is the home of the whole 
family of the gorgeous birds of paradise, which fill its groves, and of 
innumerable other species not yet classed by the ornithologist. Ceylon 
is peculiar in many of its productions, among which the most remark- 
avle is the Ratilesia Arnoldi, a plant without stem, or leaves, aud with 
roots so minute, that they are imbedded in the slender stem of a cer- 
tain species of vine, but bearing a flower of enormous dimeusions. 
When expanded, it measures three feet and a half in diameter, weighs 
fifteen pounds, and the central cup contains fifteen English pints. 
The petals are an inch and a half in thickness near the base, the color 
red, inchning to orange, and giving forth a powerful and disagreeable 
odor. It is rose-formed, with a central cup, like that of the nar- 
cissus. It soon decays, and is dicecious, so that it bears no seed, unless 
the companion plants are in each other's vicinity. 

The nepenthes, or pitcher plant, is no less curious. — Its pitcher- 
shaped leaves are from six to nine inches long, and each contains a 
drachm of limpid fluid, serving for refreshment to the weary traveller; 
and, singular to relate, it is a secretion of the plant, and most copious 
when the lids of the pitchers are closed. It opens during the day, 
when evaporation takes place, and is replenished at night. The in- 
habitants believe, that if they sever the pitchers and pour out the 
water, it will not fail to rain during the day. When they are appre- 
hensive of drought, therefore, they hasten to the woods and sever the 
pitchers. The ‘name of the plant is derived from two Greek words, 
signifying “ without sorrow,” in allusion to is beneficent power of 
quenching thirst. But it is vain to attempt a description of the sports 
of nature, in these her favorite gardens. The staple food of these 
islands is obtained from the wonderful sago palm, each tree yielding 
200 or 600 pounds, and one acre supplying S000 pounds annually. 
It is fifteen years in ripening, which fact gives us some conception of 
its fruitfulness, when we consider the above estimate of its annual 
produce of ripe fruit, The people of this Archipelago are divided 
into two distinct races, irreconcilably hostile to each other,—the brown 
and the black. The brown race is superior in power and intelligence, 
and oppresses the other as the whites do the negroes. Among the 
browns, of which there are many shades, the tint of virgin gold is the 
standard of beauty, and celebrated in their native poetry. Che in- 
habitants of Java are the most civilized, those of Borneo the least so, in 
this Archipelago. 

The three islands of Japan constitute an empire by themselves. 
They are Niphon, Kiusiu, and Sicoco. The small islands around these 
are mere dependencies. The southern part of Jesso is completely 

colonized, and possessed by the Japanese, and®this portion includes all 
that is valuable or improvable i hit, according to Mr. Murray. = Stormy 
seas dash upon these islands with indescribable fury, for they face the 
whole breadth of the North Pacific, scarcely a single island intervening 
between them and the coast of America. Their aspect is bold and 
varied ; Fusi, the highest mountain, is covered with perpetual snow. 
They are abundaytly watered, and their rich valleys produce all the 
tropical plants in abundance, although they are in the teinperate 
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zone. The summer heats are very great, but the thermometer sinks 
low in winter, and snow occasionally whitens the ground, and ice 
covers the surface of the water. Seven hundred and fifty-five Japanese 
flowering p ants are known, 240 of which belong to the old contine nt. 
The transition zone has its termination in these islands, which gives 
great varicty to their productions. Among the domestic fowls are two 
singular races of cocks,—the erisped cock, ‘Whase feathers are curled up 
in such a manner as to resemble wool, ond the silk: cock, the webs of 
whose feathers are so completely disunited that the bird appears cov- 
ered with silky hairs. Both are white, and said to be natives of the 
Japancse woods. Rice is the main staff of life in these islands. Min- 
erals form their peculiar wealth. Gold, silver, and copper abound, and 
iron is quite abundant. ‘The marine productions of the neighboring 
seas are various and beautiful. The Japanese depend wholly upon 
their internal resources. No Japanese flag is ever seen in other ports, 
and aig Duteh alone have access to a corner of the port of Nangasaki, 
where, under every circumstance of humiliation, they dispose annually 
of two cargoes, in return for the unrivalled copper of the empire. 
Their small aud clumsy boats eflect exchanges between ditlerent parts 
of the em ire, and their roads and bridges are excellent, and always 

‘ot in perfect repair, though thronged with the numerous aid busy 
saline. Both agriculture and manufactures flourish, but chiefly 
ihe former. The population is supposed to be 20,000,000. — It is 
very intelligent, and full of curiosity about foreign improvements. 

heir buildings are of very light materials, the walls of clay, and the 
partition walls of pasteboard, elegantly painted and varnished in the 
louses of the rich. "The people sit on the floor, and therefore have no 
occasion for cliairs and tables. The floors are spread with beautiful 
igais. ‘Che great imperial hall is called the ‘hall of the thousand 
iuats.”? Put ike combustible materials of the houses subject the cities 
to frequent and devastating conflagrations, although they keep a depot 
of water at the top of every house. The palace of the emperor is a 
low ireestone building, five leagues i in circumference, including a wide 
exterior area, occupied by the mansions of the princes and great lords. 
‘The “hall of the thousand mats” is 600 feet long and "300 broad, 
adorned with brilliant pillars of cedar and gilded ornaments. The 
natives spend an immense deal of time in travelling, particularly on 
pilgrimages; the nobles with retinues of 20,000 people, so that the 
great road is as crowded as the streets of a populous city. Christianity 
is absoluicly extirpated from the empire, and the laws are emphatically 

said to be written in blood. Their deities are deified heroes, and local 

gemi who preside over woods, beside mythological animals, and one 
beautiful bird of paradise. ‘They make pilgrimages to a central temple 
at Isje, nage «d to the first of the celestial spirits, Terisio Dai Sir, 
where they receive al8olution for a year. The people, unlike the 
Chinese, are distinguished for their honor and good faith. 

The Wurile Islands stretch from Jesso to Kamschatka, i in a line of 
nearly 500 miles. Twenty-two are known, and nineteen of these are 
subject to Russia. Some are uninhabited from the want of water; 
others abound, like Kamschatka, in game and fish. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 352.) 
MANIFESTATION OF PARENTAL INTEREST. 

Sovereign, reigning over and above all other influences upon the 
school, is, or rather might be, that of the parents. The father, when 
presiding at his table, or returning home at evening, from the labors of 
the day,—the mother, in that intercourse with her children which 
begins with the waking hour of the morning, and lasts until the hour 
of sleep,—enjoy a continuing opportunity, by arranging the affairs of 
the household in such a way as to accommodate the hours of the 
school; by subordinating the little interests or conveniences of the 
family to the paramount subject of regular and punctual attendance ; 
by manifesting such an interest in the studies of each child, that he 
will feel a daily responsibility, as well as a daily encouragement in re- 
gard to his lessons; by foregoing an hour of useless amusement, or a 
call of ceremony, in order to make a visit to the sc hool; by inviting 
the teacher to the house, and treating him, not as a hire ling, but as a 
wiser friend; by a*conscientious care in regard to their conversation 
about the school, and their award of praise or blame ;—in fine, by all 
those countless modes, which parental affection, when guided by 
reason, Will make delightful to themselves,—the parents enjoy an op- 
portunity to ispire their offspring with a love of knowledge, a habit of 
industry, a sense of decorum, a respect for manliness of conduct and 
dignity of character, prophetic of their future usefulness, and happi- 
ness, and honor. 

For one who has not traversed the State, and made himself actually 
acquainted with the condition of the schools, by personal inspection 
and inquiry, it is impossible fully to conceive the contrasts they now 
present. I have no hope, therefore, of making myself adequate ly un- 
derstood, when [ say, that, in contiguous towns, and even in contiguous 
district is, activity and paralysis,—it is hardly too much to say, life and 
death,—are to be found, side by side. W herever a town or a district 
has been blessed with a few men, or even with a single man, who had 
intellect to comprehend the bearings of this great subject, and a spirit 
to labor in the work, there a revolution in public sentiment has been 


effected, or is now going on. In some districts, last winter, the pros- | 


perity of the school became a leading topic of conversation among the 
neizhbors; the presence of visiters, from day to day, cheered the 
scholars ; a public spirit grew up among them, animating to exertion, 
and demandin: courteous, honorable, just behavior ;—the cotisequence 
af which was that, by a law as certain as that light comes with the 
rising of the sun.a proficiency surpassing all former example was made ; 
and when the se hools drew to a close, a crowd of delighted spectators 
attended the final examination, which, from the interest and the pleasure 
of the scene. was prolonged into the night. In some places, the 
visiiers who did not come early to this examination, could not obtain 
admittance on aecount of the crowded state of the house ; and, imone, 
although a cold and driving snow-storm lasted through the day, yet a 
hundred parents attended, whom the inclemency of the weather could 
not deter from being present, to celebrate this harvest-home of 
knowledge and virtue ;—while, on the same occasion, in an adjoining 
town, perhaps in a bordering district, a solitary committee man dropped 
¢ & : i 
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grudgingly in, to witness a half hour of mechanical movements, got 
up as a moc +k re presentation of knowledge, and to look at the half. 
emptied benches of the schoolroom made vacant by deserters. These 
differences are not imaginary; they are real, and their proximate cause 
is the interest, or the want of interest, manifested by the parents 
towards the schools. 

It is a celebrated saying of the French philosopher and educationist, 
Cousin, that “as is the teacher, so is the school.” In regard to 
France and Prussia, where the schools depend so much upon the 
authority of the government, and so little upon the social influences of 
the neighborhood where they exist, this brief saying is the imbodiment 
of an important truth; but with our institutions, there is far less reason 
for giving it the currency and force of a proverb. Here, every thing 
emanates from the pe ople ; they are the original, all else is copy. If 
therefore, the transatlantic maxim, which identifies the character of the 
school with that of tlie teacher, be introduced amongst us, it must be 
with the addition, that “as are the parents, so are both teacher and 
school.” 

A visit to the school by the parents produces a salutary effect upon 
themselves. Although it is feeling which originates and sends forth 
conduct, yet conduct reacts powerful ly upon feeling ; and, therefore, 
if parents could be induced to commence the performance of this d luty, 
they would soon find it not only delightful in itself, but demanded by 
the force of habit. Nor is it any excuse for their neglect, that they 
are incapable, in point of literary attainments, of examining the school, 
or of deciding upon the accuracy of recitations. [ff they have no 
knowledge to bestow, in instruction, they all have sympathy to give, in 
encouragement. Indeed, the children must be animated to exertion, 
before they will make any valuable or lasting attainment. This ani- 
mation the parents can impart, and thus become the means of creating 
a good they do not themselves possess. 

It is surprising that the sagacity of parental love does not discover 
that a child, whose parents interest the teacher in his welfare, will be 
treated much better in school, than he otherwise would be; and this, 
too, without the teacher’s incurring the guilt of partiality. If the 
teacher is made acquainted with the peculiarities of the child’s dispo- 
sition, he will be able to manage him more judiciously, and therefore 
more successfully, than he otherwise could ; he will be able to approach 
the child’s mind through existing avenue s, instead of roughly forcing a 
new passage to it; and thus, in many instances, to supersede pun- 
ishment by mild measures. A Wise phy sician always desires to know 
the constitution and habit of his patient, before he prescribe s for his 
malady ; anda parent, who should call a medical practitioner to ad- 
minister to a sick child, but should refuse to give Sis this information, 
would be accounted insane. But are the maladies of the mind less 
latent, and subtile, and elusive than those of the body ; and is a less 
degree of peril to be apprehended, in the former case than in the latter, 
from the prescriptions of ignorance? I have been ercdibly informed 
of a case, where a child received a severe chastisement in school, for 
not reading distinctly, when the inarticulatencss was oceasio ned by 
a natural impediment in his organs of speech. The parent sent the 
child to school aie communicating this fact to the teacher, and, 
under the circumstances ef the ease, the teacher misteok the inyol- 
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untary defect for natural obstinacy. This may seem an extreme case, 
and one not likely to happen; but, doubtless, hundreds of similar, 
though less discoverable ones, in regard to some mental or moral de- 
ficiency, are daily occurring. Again; if pare nts do hot Visit the school 
until at or near its close, the *y may then discover errors or evils whose 
consequences might have been foreseen on an earlier visit, and thus 
prevente d. It is another fact, eminently worthy of parental — 
eration, that many young and timid childre ‘n, unaccustomed to see 
persons not be longi: ng to the family, are almost paralyzed eae first 
brought into the presence of strangers. An excessive diflidence crip- 
ples their limbs and benumbs all their senses: and it is o: ily by their 
being gradually familiarized to company, that the fetters of embar- 
rassment can be stripped off, and the shy, downeast countenance be 
uplifted. After a few years of neglect. this awkwardness and shame- 
faceduess become irremediable ; they harden the whole frame, as it 
were, into a petrifaction, and their victim always finds himself bereft of 
his faculties, at the very moment When he has most need of freedom 
and vigor in their exercise. On the other hand, pert, forward, self- 
esteciniag children, who are unaccustomed to the equitable reei- 
procities of social intercourse, commit-the opposite error of becoming 
rude, aggressive, and disdainful, whenever brought into contact with 
society. Now, one of the best remedies or preventives which children 
can enjoy, both for this disabling bashfulness, and for this spirit of 
eflrontery, is the meeting of visiters in school, where a previous knowl- 
edge of what the occasion demands helps them to behave in a natural 
manner, notwithstanding the consciousness that others are present; 
and where they are relieved from the double embarrassment of thinking 
both what they are to do, and how it should be done. Especially is it 
necessary that mothers should accompany sensitive and timid children, 
when they first go to school, to obviate a distrust of the teacher, ora 
fear of other children, which might otherwise infix in the mind a per- 
manent repugnance to the place. Whatever confers upon the scliool 
a single attraction, or removes from it one feature of harsliness, clears 
the avenue for a more ready transinission of knowledge into the pupils’ 
minds. 
THE BREAKING UP OF SCHOOLS. , 

The breaking up of schools is a most serious evil, and one of not 
very infrequent occurrence. It happens from two causes. One ts 
the literary incapacity of the teacher to instruct. Where teachers 
are guilty of the illegal and dishonorable practice of smuggling them- 
selves into a school, without having obtained a certificate of f quali fea 
tion; or where the commitice have granted such certificate without 
due scrutiny into the attainments of the candidate, the school term 
rarely closes without giving demonstration of the great truth, that, in 
the Jong run, it is always impolitic, as well as wrong, to swerve from 
principle. ‘Phe school is either broke 2 up through the manifest in- 
competency of the teacher; or, what is sull worse, it is protons red 
through a diseased existence, eve ry day of which originates au id seat 
ters among the anil the infection of bad mental habits. ‘The only 
remedy wg this branch of the evil is to be found in the pre vious prep- 
aration of teachers, and in the conscientious discharge of duty by the 
examining aie 
The other cause of the breaking up of schools is the open and suc- 
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cessful resistance made by the scholars to the authority of the teacher, 
It is not all the scholars, however, in any school, who are implicated 
in this offence. The reports of the committees, fue the last two years, 
have not disclosed a single instance, where the girls belonging to the 
school have caused its viole ‘nt termination, or even partici pated in fo- 
menting an insurrectionary spirit. Nor, among the boys, is it the 
younger who are ungove wnable. A spirit of disobedience in them can 
generally be que led by superior physical force, where it is not sub 
dun d by the infinitely better methods of hiederse, persuasion, and an 
enlightenment of the sense of duty. There is, then, but one other 
class of scholars, on whom the accusation can fall, of instigating and 
executing a successful rebellion; and, to any man who has any ade- 
quate conce ption of the value and excellence of propriety and decency 
in conduct, and of the universal necessity of order and law in the 
management of ailairs, it must be a source of immeasurable regret to 
find, that this class should, without exception, consist of the larger and 
oliler boys of the school. It must be a source of imme: isurable- regret, 
that. at the very time when we begin to look to these young men for 
a self-regulating power, for decorous and gentlemanly behavior, fora 
thoughtful and dignified anticipation of the great duties of life, which 
lie so immediately before them,—that, at this time, we should find 
them reckless!) engaging in a course which involves in its catalogue 
of wrongs not only the squandering away of the last few running 

sends of their se -hool-going life, and the exhibition of a most bane ful 
oomenle before the junior members of the school, but also the crime 
of ingratitude towards parents, friends, and townsmen, who, at great 
expense, have placed within their reach the inestimable privileges of 
education, 

Yet such ts the melancholy and almost incredible truth. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of the expressions used by committees, in re- 
porting the schools which were broken up by a rebellion of the schol- 
ars, Saving the last winter: ‘ two or three large and mischievous schol- 
ars; 7—" the rudeness and ill conduct of some of the larger boys 5’ 
“some of the larger scholars combined to interrupt the school ; 

“disturbanee was made by one or two young men ;’’—* 9 


boys defied the authority of the teacher ;”—* the larger scholars have 
done immense mischief ;”—* the pernicious example of the larger 
scholars : ’—* the larger and more turbulent scholars ;”’—* levity of 
conduct on the part of a few of the large scholars ;”’—* a spirit of in- 
subordination manifeste d by some of the large scholars ;”-—“ two or ° 
three lawless young men; ’’—* disorder occasioned by the refractoriness 
of the olde st be Ws; 7-8 school broken up by the disorde rly and insolent 
conduet of the scholars.” These are specimens of the phrases i in which 


the sad story of an expelled or rejected teacher and a_ disbanded 
school is to! 

In surveving the whole social condition of the State, it would rarely 
happen, thet a more alarming and unnatural spectacle would be behe Id, 
than that of a school exploding before half its term had expired,—of a 
teacher gome forth from the door of the schoolhouse for the last time, 
in mortification and dishonor, instead of respect and affection, and 
followed by insurgent and tumulinous scholars, proclaiming their own 
infamy, by shouts of triumph and language of insult. Or, if the event 
does not assume this conspicuous and riotous character, the passions 
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which it displays, and the consequences to which it leads, are equally 
to be condemned and lamented. ‘These “ young men,” (if, without 
years of penitence, they will ever be worthy of the name of men.) have 
probably been, in most Instances, from fifteen or sixteen to erehteen 
or twenty years old. Of course, they must all have passed ve age 

hea the law confers upon them certain rights, and demands of thei 

- performance of certain duties, because it supposes that we have 

ined a corresponding amount of knowledge and discretion. ‘{'l; 

ist have arrived at an age when they can see for themselves the 

viuages af a supreme law for the government of all, because, witiiou: 
sich law, there are others, both older and stronger than themselve: 
under Whom they may be trodden down. Yet at this period, when 
iucly opportunities for an edueation are hastening rapidly to a close, 
instead of improving them with a zeal that should compensate for their 
brevity, they terminate them at once, by violence and in disgrace. At 
the time when the law begins to clothe them with rights and duties, 
they begin to manifest teir unfitness for the trust, by contemning the 
privileges if bestows. As they are about to become members of a re- 

public, whose boast it is that men are capable of self-government, they 
are taking practical lessons in resistance to rightful authority ; as though 
it were posse, that those should ever be fit to govern others, who, 
themselves, have never learned to obey. 

In regard to the various evils and deficiencies, which I have specilied 
in the progress of this Report, I have endeavored to suggest, ia each 
case, some antidote or remedy for their prevention or removal. But 
in regard to the guilty agents in these acts of insubordination and vio- 
lence, | am at a loss what measures to recommend, which shall at once 
arrest their course, and inspire them with a due sentiment of abhor- 
rence for their misconduct. What idea can these young men have 
formed of common justice and equity, when, for the purpose of indulg- 
ing their own passions or prejudices against a teacher, they are will- 
ing to rob all the children in a whole neighborhood, as we dlas them- 
selves, of the benefits of the school? Have they so little regard for 
the reputation and feelings of parents and relatives, as to feel no re- 
pugnance at involving them in the common odium of this flagrant 
misconduct? Can they look forward with satisfaction to a life, during 
which this will be the only alternative left to them, that, if they ever, 
become respecta' ble citizens, they will bitterly repent their course,— 
or, what is worse, they will e scape the pain of repentance only by never 
becoming respectab! le? The institution of the Common Schools, for 
almost two Laadvod years, has been honored and eulogized by the 
createst and the best men, who, within all that period, have enlight- 

ened and blessed this Commonwealth. Do these young men, who 
break up the’schools by sedition and revolt, deem themselves so much 
iser and better than all the wise and good men who.-have lived before 
hem that they are authorized to destroy the usefulness, and to bring 
disparagement upon the name, of an institution which has been so long 
respected and honored? Perhaps they have heard some individual 
boasting, that, whe aa pupil, he had rebelled against his teacher, en- 
countered him with foree, and driven him from the school ; but, if 
they will take a ee thought, they will invariably find that such 
houster was a low, base, despised man, without respectability and 
ite same: and is it their ambition to resemble such a model ? 
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[f they will look about them, and inquire into the personal history of 
individuals, the ‘y will find, that, in nineteen cases out of every twe nty, 
those who are now the substantial, worthy, influential, be loved, and 
honored members of society, were, when at sc hool, the most orde rly, 
diligent, and well-mannered scholars. ‘They will find that it is the 
slothful, disobedient, mischievous, truant scholar, who threatens to be- 
come, in after-life, the thriftless and squalid pauper, or a candidate for 
the house of correction or jail ;—if he goes to college, to get expelled ; 
if he obtains an office, to disgrace it, and finally to be an outcast in 
society ;—and are these the patterns which the young men, who rise 
up in defiance of the authority of their tec ichers, wish to imitate? To 
the teachers. whose misfortune it is to come into collision with these 
young men, L can only say further :—Let them be warned, admonished, 
entreated, plied with every consideration that can sway a perverse or 
kindle a venerous disposition, to check the sallies of an ignorant and 
foolish temper, and to subject their impulses to the control of those 
laws of reason and duty, without which all sodiety and government, as 
wellas the school, must be broken up. During the few days, while 
yet the precious boon of the school remains, let them redeem their 
time by an earnest application to the studies, and an assiduous culti- 
vation of the ‘ good behavior,” which in after-life will give them the 
intelligence proper for a citizen, and the character belonging to a gen- 
tleman, and will secure for them the universal respect of society. 


I am aware of having dwelt long upon this topic ; but when we’ 


consider the enormity of the evil, any thing tending to its repression 
may be pardoned. 

If it is diflicult to express the depth of our grief, in regard to the 
conduct of the scholar who casts away his birthright of education, by 
rising against his teacher and breaking up the school, what shall be 
suid of the amazing infatuation of a parent who so violates the sanctity 
of the parental re lation as, directly or indirectly, to encourage in his 
children the spirit of revolt ; or who, for any cause, allows his passions 
to obtain such mastery over ‘the convictions of his reason and his sense 
of propriety, that he invades the schoolroom to vilify or assault the 
teacher in the presence of the scholars. Happily, such cases are now 
very rare; and it is to be hoped that the public. mind will soon be so 
enlightened and renovated, in regard to the value of our schools, as to 
render their recurrence impossible. 

Although uo word ought to be said in palhation of the deliberate 
aud premeditated misconduct of scholars towards their teacher, yet 
there are numberless acts, rising in the scale from slight indiscretions 
even to grave misdemeanors, which argue an impulsive and vehement, 
rather than a perverse or incorrigible disposition, and which are often 
committed by high-minded and honorable, though mistaken bofs. 
Children play a thousand foolish, perhaps roguish pranks, from a 
false, but current opinion, that they are becoming, that they are repu- 
table, and proofs ef what is called spirit. Children, too, are often ap- 
plauded for acts of misbehavior, if accompanied by indications of wit 
or genius. “The wrong “ forgotten, or supposed to be atoned for, 
by the skill manifested in committing it; and hence their emulous 
minds seek for further iaukenen, to be won by some other sally or 
contrivance of mischievous wit; as though the mischief could be re- 
deemed by the wit displayed in its execution. Now, all this pride of 
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success, this ambition of winning the approval of others. which, under 
a false guidance, leads, at first, to slight departures from decorum, 
jngenuousness, or rectitude, and, afte rwards, to great delinquencies, — 
all this pride and ambition might be converted, by one who under- 
stands the springs of human action, into a powerful auxiliary in the 
cause of good conduct. If the mind has an innate propensity whose 
sole function it is to delight in the good-will, and to dread the dis- 
pleasure of. others, and which, of course, is  indiflerent to moral 
qualities, —then those who have the power of bestowing praise or 
blame, turn the whole force of this propensity towards right or towards 
wrong, by the actions which they select for approval or condemna- 
tion. ‘This explains the influence of public opinion upon children.— 
an opinion which they do not create, but into which they are bora,— 
just as they are born into the atinosphere,—and_ for the justness of 
which, therefore, they are, at first, no more responsible than for the 
healthful of noxious qualities of the air given them to breathe. There 
is such a public opinion in every school. It is handed down froin 
the older to the younger classes, and from one school term to another. 
Skilful, devoted, conscientious teachers always do much to reform 
and elevate it, and thus improve the school, not only during their own 
term, but for subsequent years. Bad teachers debase it, and throw 
heavy burdens upon their successors. But this train of thought leads 
insensibly back to the importance of employing such teachers,—and 
none but such teachers,—as not only know, theoretically, the qualities 
which are desirable in the character of a scholar and a man, but, 
practically, how those qualities may be cultivated. 


ABSENCE FROM FINAL EXAMINATION. 

There is another species of misconduct, occasionally committed by 
the older half of the scholars, which is dishonorable in its motive and 
pernicious in its example. — It is what is often denominated in the 
reports, “dodging the examination.” A portion of the scholars, on 
the day when the committee are expected to examine the se hool, ab- 
sent themselves, leaving behind them neither papers nor writing book, 
nor, indeed, any vestige, by which the state of their knowledge, or 
their proficiency during the school, can be ascertained. ‘This  pro- 
ceeding is, on the very face of it, self-condemnatory. Such scholars 
need no accusers; they have volunteered a confession, upon which 
they must be convicte d. The legal maxim, that flight is evidence of 
guilt, is here emphatically true. The vacant seat they have left be- 
hind, proves the vacant mind they have taken away. This mode, 
however, of escaping censure, is a delusive as well as a short-lived 
expedient. ‘Though they may have indulged in idleness, during the 
school term, in enticipation of avoiding an ex xposure of their ignorance 
by deserting the school at the closing examination, yet whither will 
they fly io hide their shame, when, coming upon the stage of life, 
their ignorance will be made manifest to the world, in all places where 
thev appear, and 1m every word they utter ¢ 


RETROSPECT. NUMBER AND COMBINATION OF INFLUENCES NECESSARY 
TO A GOOD SCHOOL. 


[i discussing the various topics imbodied in this Report, and in 
pointing ont, under each suecessive head, the imperfections belong- 
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ing to it,—imperfections which prevent our school system from con- 
ferring those abundant and precious benefits, it is capable of bestowing, 
—I have not been without fear, that my remarks might seem to wear 
an aspect of accusation, and to savor of harshness; and, although it 
might be admitted that no just exception could be taken to the views 
presented on any particular topic, still, that the tenor of the whole 
might seem too condemnatory and reprehensive. ‘To be the bearer 
of unwelcome tidings, is proverbially a thankless office; and the 
fidelity that tells a friend of his faults is too apt to forfeit the friend- 
ship which it should have strengthened. Yet to these general rules 
there are noble exceptions. A wise man wishes to know what is wrong 
in his aflairs, that he may rectify it; and every sincere lover of ex- 
cellence rejoices to be made acquainted with his faults, that he may 
correct them. In commenting, therefore, upon what I consider the 
imperfections of our system, in good faith, and with a single eye to 
their removal, | have proceeded upon the conviction, that our people 
do possess that wisdom, and that love of excellence, which desires to 
“forget the things which are behind,” and, in the career of well- 
doing, to “press forward to those which are before ;”? and rather to 
devote their energies to still higher achievements, than ignobly to 
Waste them in vain-glorying and self-eulogy. it would have been 
easy for me.—and, could duty have allowed, it would have been de- 
lightful,—to have occupied much more time, and to have filled a much 
larger space, in recounting those merits and excellences of our system 
of free schools, which, abroad, as well as at home, it is acknowledged 
10 _— ss:—in pointing to the bright train of blessings which, from 
‘to age, it has been the means of conferring upon the people of 
dM Staute,—which it is now conferring, and, as it remains steadfast, 
While the generations rise and pass away, it promises still to confer, 
upon unborn millions. But, at best, the pleasure of self-adulation 1s 
flecting, and it leaves no abiding improvement behind. 

lt should be remembered, too, that, in the administration of our 
system, a larger share of power is possessed by the people, than in 
any other state or country in the world. If it were true here, that, as 
soon as any error or deficiency became known to the Legislature, or to 
any central and supervisory body, they could forthwith issue an edict 
for its correction,—such a summary mode of proceeding would super- 
sede the necessity of all explanation. But where all measures of im- 
provement and reform are to be carried out by the people at large, it 
becomes nec essary that they should first be made acquainted with the 
evils which it is their interest and duty to remedy ; and, for this pur- 
pose, | have endeavored, faithfully, to perform the unwelcome task 
of describing them. 

The explanation, and, to some extent, the excuses for the de- 
ficiencies here enumerated, are to be found in the number and com- 
plexity of the parts, whose combined and harmonious action is essential 
toa good school. We have no other institution, where such a conflu- 
ence of favorable influences is necessary to the production of the 
desired result; nor have we any, whose ‘usefulness is so liable to be 
impaired, or even destroyed, by a single adverse tendency. A long 
train of measures is requisite to accomplish the end, and a failure 
in any one of the series is ruin. If the schoolhouse be bad, in re- 
gard to its location or internal construction, then, not only will the 
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improvement in the children’s minds be materially lessened, but the 
healthiness of their bodies will be exposed to continual danger. If the 
house be otherwise well built, but deficient in the single re quisite of 
ventilation, two thirds of all the intellectual power of the children will 
be destroyed, at the very moment when they are called upon to exer- 
cise it. In the whole range of science, no fact is better established, 
than that the breathing of impure air benumbs and stupeties every 
faculty ; and, therefore, to call upon children to study, or understand, 
or remember, while we give them impure air for breathing, is as absurd 
as to put fetters upon their limbs, when we wish them to run swiftly, 
or to inte one an opaque body between. their eyes and any object 
which we wish them to see clearly. But if the ‘schoolhouse be the 
best that art can build, yet, if the town grants only penurious supplies 
of money, the school will but just begin, when the means of su; pporting 
it will er nd. This is the false ec onomy of saving*in the seed, though 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred fold be lost in the harvest. Nven when 
the town makes liberal grants of money, in proportion to its valuation 
and census, still, if it has unwisely divided its territory into minute 
districts, it defeats its own liberality; for, by attempting to support so 
many schools, with disproportionate means, it gives an eflicient support 
tonone. But with a good schoolhouse, and with such large and 
populous districts, or union districts, as give the maetiptying power of 
union and concert to individual action, still the employment of a bad 
teacher will vitiate the whole ; and the place will have been prepared, 
and the money appropriated, only to gather the children into a reecp- 
tacle, where bad feelings and passions, bad language and manners, will 
ferment into corruption ;—and, without a good prudential and super- 
intending committee, the chance of securing the services of a good 
teacher becomes so small as to elude even a fractional expression. 
And again; if the most perfect teacher is obtained, still the scholars 
must be brought within the circle of his influence in order to be bene- 
fited; and, therefore, absence, irregularity, and tardiness, must be 
prevented, or the good teacher will have been employed in vain, Let 
all other influences be propitious, and the single circumstance of which 
so little has heretofore been thought, viz., a diversity of class books 
for scholars of similar ages and attainments, will derange every opera- 
tion of the school ; because no perseverance, no fertility of resources 
on the part of the teacher, can carry it forward, if each pupil brings a 
different book. The obstacle defies human genius. All that recipro- 
cal aid and stimulus are lost, which the different minds of a class atlord 
each other, when they have once been awakened, and their attention 
turned upon the same point. To expect progress, under this embar- 
rassment, is as unreasonable as it would be for a singing-master to 
expect concord of sounds, when all his pupils were singing simultane- 
ously from different notes. Even if all the preceding arrangements and 
appointments are perfect, it will yet be true, that not one half of the 
capabilities of the school will be developed, unless the parents breathe 
life into the children before they leave their own door, and send them 
to school hungering and thirsting after knowledge. 

Now, all these various agencies must work in concert, or they work 
in vain. When a system is so numerous in its parts, and so comple x 
in its structure,—when the nice adjustment of each, and the harmoni- 
ous working of all, are necessary to the perfection of the product,—all 
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who are engaged in its operation, must not only have a great extent 
of knowle dge, but they must be bound together by a unity “of purpose, 
Experience has often proved how fatally powerful one ill- -disposed per- 
son can be, in destroying the value of a school; but experience is yet 

) prove, what an amount of corporeal and material well- being, of 
social enjoyment, of intellectual dou inion and majesty, of moral purity 
and fervor,—what an amount, in fine, of both temporal and _ spiritual 
blessedness,—this institution, in the providence of God, may be the 
means of conferring upon the race. 

Nxperience is yet to develop the grandeur and the glory which, 
through the exhaustless capabilities of this institution, may be wrought 
out for mankind, when, by the united labors of the wise and dhe good, 
its clastic nature shall be so expanded as to become capacious of the 
millions of immortal beings, who, fromthe recesses of Infinite Power, 
are evoked into this'life, as a place of preparation for a higher state of 
existence,—and whom, like a nursing mother, it shall receive and 
cherish, and shall instruct and train, in the knowledge, and. the ob- 
servance, and? the love, of those divine laws and commandments, upon 
whieh the Creator, both of the body and the soul, has made their 
highest happiness to depend. HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Bosron, January 13, 1841. 





NOTE to pp. 303—4. 

Since the paragraphs, on pp. 303—4, respecting “ Female Teachers,” were written, I 
have received from England a pamphlet, “Ox Dorcu anpb German Scuoors, by W. 
i. Hicksos,” from which, as corroborative of the views contained in the text, I select the 
tollowing :— 

“It is to be remarked, that in Germany there are no Normal Schools for female teachers, 
beyond one or two, confine ‘d chiefly to the object of fitting them to give instruction in 
sewing and knitting ; and there is this peculiarity in Ditch and German schools, that 
wonen are rarely employed in them, excepting in that capacity, or as mistresses of infant 
schools. Jn large rooms, filled entirely with girls, we rarely found a schoolmistress, or a 
fermale teacher, unless the children belonged to the lowest class in the schoel, and were 
merely learniag the alphabet, or uniess the hour for needle-work had arrived. The Ger- 
mans greatly underrate the physical strength and intellectual power of women, as adapted 
for the work of instruction. ‘They ailect a great contempt for female authorship, arising 
partly, perh: IPSs from the fact that they have but few writers of that sex, or but few to be 
compared with the best of those of England and France. We believe this prejudice 
against female talent to be unfortunate and mischievous. ‘There is nothing that a girl 
ean learn, that a woman is incapable of teaching, when properly trained ; and, in many 
eases,—as every one knows who has frequented Sunday schools,—women make better 
instructors than those of the other sex. Women have often more talent for conversational 
teachmy, (the best of all forms of instruction,) more quickness of perception in seizing 
aificulties by whieh the mind of a child is embarrassed, and more mildness of manner, 
than a master commonly possesses; and when these important qualities are combined 
with the proper degree of firmness, (and that, too, may be acquired,) they cannot be ex- 
celled, For teaching singing, th 1ey are espewially qualified, as the pitch of their voices 
enables them to sing in unison with children, instead of an octave below; and for the 
physecal strength said to be wanting, no instruction can be fit for a child that is given 
ina form that would exkaust any frame but one of iron or brass. But we need not dwell 
upon this part of our subject, for English notions of delicacy would not permit schools to 
exist in which girls of thirteen and fourteen should be left, for hours together. without any 
person toe oneult belonging to their own sex. Normal Schools, therefore, if ever estab- 
lished in this country, must be formed for women as well as for men.” 

(Ted be continued. 1.) 











Brive: WATER Normat Scnoon. The ensuing term of the Bridgewater Normal 
Seiool wil commence on Wednesday, the 8th day of December next. 
Bridge ter, Nor. 24, 1841. Nz TILLInGHast, Principal. — 
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